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EDITORIAL 


The meetings of educational and scientific conferences, 
together with the multiplicity of topics discussed, is bewil- 
dering. It is dificult even to mention all of the conferences 
that meet and it is beyond possibility for an editor to give 
attention to all of them. There are, however, two con- 
ferences which deserve mentioning; namely, the Ortho- 
psychiatrists and the Department of Superintendence. 
Each of these represents an outstanding field of interest 
and both were disappointing in their failure to strike a 
new note of emphasis. As a matter of fact, the greatest 
value from each came from meeting in the lobby persons 
from whom you got glimpses of outstanding work which 
is taking place in different parts of the country. It is 
remarkable that very little of this comes to the surface 
in the speeches and presentations. It is, moreover, aston- 
ishing that with so much scientific work going on, programs 
could be made up without discovering it. We have in our 
hands a report of the meeting of the psychiatrists under the 
title “The Orthopsychiatrists Meet and Behave” and it so 
aptly describes not only this meeting but the character of 
the meeting at Cleveland that we quote the following: 
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‘““A conference is, after all, a mode of behaving. This 
particular conference shows certain fortunate jtrends in 
development, as witness its inclusion of a variety of view- 
points; its tendency towards the use of statistical data; 
its recognition, by frequent reference to the need for under- 
standing the whole family of the problem child, of the 
force of group interplay in behavior adaptations; the accent 
given to environmental conditioning by the paper on juve- 
nile delinquency. Probably the specialist in behavior study 
never sees behavior without wishing to improve it. One 
wishes, for instance, that several of the papers had not 
seemed insignificant as contributions to our understanding, 
but perhaps that can be charged somewhat to the selection 
of isolated factors in behavior when there is no understand- 
ing of it except as a total, integrated thing. One wishes 
there was not a glib readiness to make sweeping statements 
on meager fact. One sighs for more humility about our 
discoveries in the field of the emotions. One hopes for the 
use by the psychiatrist of scientific control and a growing 
unwillingness on his part to say anything that is based 
solely on his contacts with spectacular deviations from all 
that is normal. It must not be thought that conference 
behavior is confined to the speakers and their attentive 
listeners. Equal importance attaches to behavior in the 
crowded, smoke-filled lobby where ‘buttonholing’ is a high 
art. There social contacts are promoted, plans discussed, 
ideas fought over, and all the handsome chimeras of the 
future enthusiastically dreamed.” 

















A PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
E. GEORGE PAYNE 


Educational sociology is one of the newer subjects to bid 
for a place in the college and university programs of in- 
struction and it is worth while examining present practice to 
determine the existing status for purposes of further devel- 
opment and direction. It is hoped that this discussion will 
call forth considerable response, because through discussion 
lies the greatest hope for the future of the science, and 
through discussion we may avoid numerous mistakes that 
might otherwise occur. 


We might survey the accomplishments up to the present 
time but that is unnecessary since Lee’ has presented the 
history and present status of educational sociology and Zor- 
baugh’ has indicated the contributions and points of view 
held by the different writers in the field. Moreover, THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SocioLocy has devoted many 
articles and editorials to the various aspects of the develop- 
ment of educational sociology as a science. Our purpose 
in this article is to present a critical analysis of the offerings, 
the plan and purposes of the department, and the projects 
under way in one institution—the School of Education of 
New York University. 


The department of educational sociology serves two 
functions in the School of Education; namely, it serves 
all of the fields of education and provides special training 
for specific positions. The purpose of the first of these 
functions is to give to the students specializing in all other 
fields of service an appreciation of the sociological approach 
to groups in the development of the individual and to show 





1Harvey Lee, The Status of Educational Sociology in Normal Schools, Teachers Colleges, 
and Universities, New York University Press Book Store, New York: December, 1926. 

*Harvey Zorbaugh, “Topical Summaries of Current Literature: Educational Sociology,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, XXIII, 3, November, 1927, pp. 444-454. 
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how and to what extent the success of school instruction de- 
pends upon social influence. The introductory course serves 
these functions primarily. 


Under the second of the general functions the depart. 
ment serves several specific purposes. It contributes largely 
to the training of visiting teachers and clinicians. It pro- 
vides training in methods of studying the social backgrounds 
of the school child and the organization of the community 
in relation to the problems of the school and its administra- 
tion with a view to giving teachers and administrators 
techniques for determining the social influences which thwart 
or reinforce educational procedures. It gives the subject 
matter and point of view for teachers of sociology in nor- 
mal schools, teachers colleges, and university schools of 
education. It offers advanced courses for administrators, 
health workers, and others to equip them for dealing with 
the complex social problems which arise in connection with 
the educational process, and finally in codperation with the 
New York School of Social Work provides opportunities for 
social workers to receive adequate training and at the same 
time secure their university degrees. Furthermore, in co- 
Operation with other departments and with the department 
of sociology in the Graduate School, it trains teachers of 
sociology for colleges and universities. 


The department seeks to realize its purposes through its 
teaching program and its research and publication. Among 
these the teaching function ranks first. ‘The number of 
persons studying in the department makes this an important 
task. The statistics of the department to date are of 
interest in this connection. 


SS ee eee 54 students 
6 6 cr teny kahve nee ni Ne ews 156 students 
AG cabelas id ou ena aree wade 543 students 
a i cei ok an és ecag 952 students 
Sle hia aig Waid nine ii'e ower 1200 students 


EE cae ae G ibe een eee vdwnees 1391 students 
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To provide courses to supply the demands of these stu- 
dents who are both graduates and undergraduates the fol- 
lowing program of courses is offered: 


Introduction to Educational Sociology 

Education in Health 

Behavior Disorders as a Social Problem 

The Nature and Needs of the Child in the Social Life 

The Health and Growth of School Children 

The Sociological Foundations of Learning and Teaching 

The Social Background of the School Child 

The Professional Status of the Teacher 

Social Adjustment of Atypical Children 

The Visiting Teacher 

Sociological Determination of the Curriculum 

Education as Social Control 

Content and Method of Educational Sociology in Normal Schools 

Community Organization 

An Introduction to Social Research 

Personality and Social Adjustment 

The Statistical Study of Social Behavior 

Seminar in Problems of Educational Sociology 

Seminar in Clinical Practice 

Seminar in Boys’ Club Study 

Social Analysis 

Social Pathology and Education 

The Social Role of the Teacher, and other courses listed from 
time to time. 


The second important function is research and we have 
under way a number of significant projects, the most impor- 
tant of which is the Boys’ Club Study under the direction of 
Frederic M. Thrasher. The Boys’ Club Study, which was 
made possible by a grant of $36,000 from the Bureau of So- 
cial Hygiene and supplementary amounts from other sources, 
has as its chief purpose the determination of the effect of a 
boys’ club upon the boys and the problems of a local com- 
munity in New York City. From an educational point of 
view the project is significant because it recognizes the im- 
portance of studying the processes of informal education 
being carried on by such a social agency as a boys’ club, and 
also by the life of the street, and the other informal contacts 
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of the neighborhood and community. An attempt will be 
made in this study to observe the relations between the 
processes of informal education and school programs and 
problems in the district. There is an intimate relationship 
between the boys’ club program in this area and school 
procedures since a number of grades are employing the 
boys’ club facilities for physical education and clinical exam- 
ination. 

Another phase of the Boys’ Club Study which is of par- 
ticular interest to education is that which takes up the rela- 
tionships which may be discoverable between school facts 
such as intelligence quotients, achievement ratings, attend- 
ance, retardation, elimination, misconduct, vocational 
guidance, and so forth, and such social * ackgrounds of the 
school child as those of family life, housing, nationality 
heritages, employment, street and gang activities, private, 
public and commercialized recreation, religious participa- 
tion, and so on. 

This study provides a number of interesting projects for 
theses dealing both with informal and formal aspects of 
education in a given community. It also affords an oppor- 
tunity for training in methods of study which the teacher 
and school administrator may apply in their own schools 
and communities. Following these procedures in their own 
local situations enables the teacher to deal more intelligently 
with her problems by understanding the social backgrounds 
of the children in her classes, and assists the administrator 
in his task of formulating school procedure in the light of 
social influences and needs in his community. 

The second project is the Social Behavior Clinic which will 
make the largest contribution of the department in co6dpera- 
tion with the New York School of Social Work in the train- 
ing of visiting teachers and social workers. The double 
function here is involved in that the primary problem is that 
of research but incidental to the research problem is that 
of the training of persons for the types of service indicated. 
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This aspect of research and training is made necessary be- 
cause the schools are becoming increasingly aware of a new 
group of educational problems presented by the misfits of 
society. The past generation has been a period of rapid 
and far-reaching change. Scientific inventions, multiplying 
in amazing variety, have increased the complexity of stim- 
ulation the individual must experience, the tempo of life, 
and the demands of living. The fact of measurable indi- 
vidual differences of ability has appeared in advance of ade- 
quate provision for what it implies. The country as a 
whole has passed through a period of urbanization, and is 
faced by the necessity of readjusting to altered conditions 
of life. Community life is disintegrating. The family, 
deprived consecutidely of one after another of its functions, 
has almost relinquished its hold on its members. No other 
agency has as yet assumed the responsibilities the family 
has laid down or systematically attempted to strengthen the 
family for the adequate performance of duties it has always 
assumed. Urbanization and immigration have broken up 
our homogeneous culture, and the person is confronted 
with a variety of conflicting definitions of behavior and 
ideals of life. It is a fact of no little significance that in 
this period of rapid change we have become aware of our 
emotional lives—a fact reflected in our expanding language 
about the emotions and in our tendency to popularize our 
meager knowledge of this field because of its intrinsic inter- 
est for all men. In the wake of these changes inevitably 
has followed a variety of maladjustments—some person- 
alities have broken under strain, others have proved inade- 
quate, still others have become involved in conflicts that 
have issued in emotional disturbances or delinquent be- 
havior. 

These misfit personalities constitute an increasingly seri- 
ous social problem. Society’s attempts to deal with them— 
through courts, clinics, institutions, and social agencies— 
have shown the possibilities of adult reéducation to be lim- 
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ited. However, these cases almost invariably yield a long 
history of childhood behavior difficulties. The most effec. 
tive means of dealing with adult maladjustment is proving 
to be a program for the intelligent handling of the prob- 
lems of childhood. Society, in casting about for a suitable 
agency to invest with this responsibility, has tended more 
and more to make the school the fulcrum in the whole pro- 
gram for prevention and readjustment. Throughout the 
country the schools are beginning to look upon the adjust- 
ment of behavior difficulties as one of their primary func. 
tions. The diagnosis and treatment of behavior difficulties 
requires highly specialized knowledges and_ techniques 
which are not and can not be included in the training of the 
classroom teacher. Consequently, as the schools under- 
take the adjustment of behavior difficulties, there arises a 
demand for two types of persons with specialized training, 
the clinician and the visiting teacher. 


The School of Education through its affiliation with the 
New York School of Social Work and through the depart- 
ment of educational sociology with its Social Behavior 
Clinic affords the opportunity for such training, combining 
theory and demonstrations with supervised experience in 
visiting teaching and in the clinical diagnosis and treatment 
of problem children. The work leading to qualification 
either as a visiting teacher or as a clinician may be begun 
by undergraduates, but the greater part of the training is 
of necessity on the graduate level, and it is distinctly advan- 
tageous to approach this training with a background of 
actual teaching experience. 


The Visiting Teacher. ‘The visiting teacher is a spe- 
cialist in the study of home backgrounds. Through teach- 
ing experience, she acquires understanding of the school 
situation, and through training and field experience, under- 
standing of the home. Her function is to ply between these 
two institutions, establishing the rapport necessary for the 
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adjustment of the problems of school children. Her spe- 
cialized knowledge must include interviewing, taking and 
interpreting family histories, using community social agen- 
cies wherever necessary, and contributing to the clinical 
treatment of difficult cases an adequate understanding of 
the families visited. In addition to this emphasis in her 
training, she must have thorough orientation in types of 
behavior, in the salient characteristics of exceptional chil- 
dren, in tests and measurements, and in social research. 

The Clinician. The clinician is a specialist trained in the 
analysis and readjustment of behavior disorders. In addi- 
tion to the training already outlined for the visiting teacher, 
he must acquire a considerable experience in clinical practice 
—administering tests, interviewing, evaluating the array 
of data with reference to a specific case, conducting staff 
conferences, prescribing treatment, and supervising the re- 
habilitation of the individual problem in question. His 
knowledge of behavior aberrations must be supplemented 
by specialized knowledge in such relevant fields as psycho- 
therapy, neurology, endocrinology, statistics, the psychology 
of school subjects, and community research. 

The third project of the department is that of publica- 
tion. The effort is made to stimulate contributions in the 
field of research and the publications of the results. These 
publications are projected in the form of books, mono- 
graphs, and special research studies and particularly 
through THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SocioLocy. THE 
JOURNAL was originated for the purpose of representing the 
field of educational sociology in the United States. Its edi- 
torial board is selected from the leading universities of the 
country and it proposes to represent the work of those uni- 
versities in so far as they are making research contributions. 
Inevitably THE JouRNAL has given in the past and will give 
in the future emphasis to the contributions made by the 
department. In the editorial columns the point of view of 
the department will be frankly represented. 








THE SOCIALLY EFFICIENT COMMUNITY’ 
David SNEDDEN 

For some years to come it can hardly be doubted that 
the leading educators will expect educational sociology 
to make its most extended and serviceable contributions in 
helping solve problems of curriculum reconstruction and 
adaptation—and especially in providing realistic answers 
to Herbert Spencer’s old question, ‘“What knowledge is 
most worth ?”’ 

But if sociological science is to be extensively drawn upon 
to that end it must evolve and clarify standards of social 
values. Bertrand Russell writes on ‘Education and the 
Good Life.” Sociology, if it is to make helpful contribu- 
tions to educational science, must answer endless questions 
as to what is “the good community life.’ The writer sub- 
mits, herewith, for collective criticism some preliminary 
analyses prepared for a class of mature students. 

A. The reader, unless exceptionally immature or poorly 
informed, already knows in general ways and can abun- 
dantly illustrate these facts: 

1. That ‘‘a community” embraces all the persons living 
and more or less codperating in a given area, and that, 
therefore, we can have neighborhood rural communities, 
neighborhood village or urban communities, county com- 
munities, city or municipal communities, provincial or state 
communities, national and imperial communities, and even 
a “world community.” 

2. That in any one of these communities social efficiency 
or superior well-being is dependent on many factors—nat- 
ural resources, heredity of the human beings, their social 
inheritance of inventions, customs, literature, etc.; and 
effective transmission of this social inheritance to each on- 
coming generation (education and all other aids to 
learning). 


{Portions of this paper appear in the author’s Educational Sociology for Beginners 
(Macmillan) and are reproduced with the permission of the Macmillan Company. 
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3. That the effective transmission of the social inherit- 
ance as it would be revealed at any moment by a 
cross-section study of a socially efficient community has in- 
volved much and many kinds of the specializations which 
make for team formations. 

4. That such specialization is most visible and perhaps 
is of necessity carried farthest in the field of economic pro- 
duction—or in the self-supporting vocations which men and 
women follow. 

5. But that in fact such specializations actually take 
place much more extensively in fields of civic behaviors and 
cultural utilizations, at least where persons from thirty to 
seventy years of age are concerned than our preparatory 
educational programs would seem to imply. 

6. That while educators and other eudemic workers, 
because of difficulties of marshalling the variabilities of men 
and of team-work requirements in communities are prone to 
postulate uniformities of desirable traits in “citizens” gen- 
erally, they nevertheless realize, when confronted by real- 
istic “case situations,” thai “optimum parts or roles,” 
vocationally, civically, or culturally for Smith, Brown, and 
Jones will vary greatly, partly because of their own “origi- 
nal-nature” differences, their environmentally developed 
or acquired differences, and especially because of the unlike 
roles or opportunities which their community can advan- 
tageously offer them. 

B. A self-contained community can readily be conceived, 
though none completely such now exists on this globe. (A 
few centuries ago in outlying parts, and a few score centu- 
ries ago in central parts, communities often were wholly 
self-contained for long periods—perhaps centuries, until 
fleeing clans or expanding clans or peoples brought new 
accessions of social inheritance or otherwise changed con- 
ditions.) But a Switzerland, a New Zealand, or a Utah 
valley community nearly severed from outside influences 
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can even yet be imagined. Let us call it the province of 
Zond. It has abundant and varied natural resources. Its 
people are a “good stock.” It has already assimilated much 
of the social inheritance which we call Christian, demo- 
cratic civilization—moralities, sciences, arts, mechanisms 
of government, fairly pure religious ideals, etc. On the 
basis of what eudemic programs can Zond conserve and ad- 
vance its social efficiency? The following are submitted as 
probably sound and helpful hypotheses: 

1. Still more than in the past will Zond emphasize dis- 
tinctions in responsibilities between childhood and adult- 
hood. Minors, defined as all persons under twenty years of 
age, will not be expected to follow vocations (except as 
some truly economic activities will be found very useful edu- 
cationally), go to war, produce codperative government, 
bear or rear children, codirect research (except, again, as 
found occasionally useful in education), or otherwise fill 
more than getting ready roles so far as the productive, con- 
trolling, sustaining work of the community is concerned. 

2. But from earliest years minors, as utilizers of the 
services of adults, will be trained steadily in superior util- 
izations—whether of food, clothing, books, fine arts, games, 
or of personal services, community laws and ordinances, and 
religious beliefs and aspirations. 







































































3. Probably more years will be given to childhood for 
unconstrained bodily, mental, and social growth, due to free 
nonschool play of the wholesome environmental influences 
than at present. Perhaps no school attendance until nine 
or ten where homes are fairly good will be expected. 


















4. Probably to assure sound physical, moral, and social 
fiber, all minors as part of education will supplement abun- 
dant physical play at ages nine to twenty with fairly severe 
upbuilding physical work of primitive kinds—digging, walk- 
ing, herding, chopping, carrying, building, guarding, plant- 
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ing—to extents of from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
hours per year. 

5. All or nearly all young adult women will work at sal- 
aried or wage-earning vocations during premarriage years. 
For some decades yet these will strive for vocations that 


99 66 99 66 


are “indoor,” “light,” ‘‘clean,” “nice’”—largely in response 
to masculine courtship demands for dainty femininity, un- 
begrimmed and wearied by arduous toil. But if the physi- 
cally degenerative effects of such artificially light, nervous 
work (in factory, office, schoolroom, hospital, restaurant), 
should be discovered to make large proportions of poor or 
impotent mothers, morbidly invalid wives, etc., then fash- 
ions may so change (as they have often done in the past) 
as to place strong courtship premiums on the freely 
developed, muscular, thriving, health-radiating woman, 
made such by hard farm, forest, mine, or other “out-door” 
heavy work—and so the stock be saved from dry rot. 


6. For fifteen to twenty years after marriage women 
will make their vocations the “rearing of children,’ com- 
bined with the maintenance of a home for husband and 
children—for progenitively sound families of from three 
to six children. Phases of child-care work additional to 
those already taken over from mothers by collective (com- 
mercial) agencies—spinning, weaving, grain grinding, 
shelter building, water providing, light bringing—will be 
delegated, as now in process—clothing making, sick care, 
toy making, meal supplying, heat providing, and police 
protecting. But child rearing as a mother’s vocation will 
steadily expand in new responsibilities because of rising 
standards and use of technical knowledge. (It is assumed 
that “good home environment”’ will not need supplementing 
by nursery, kindergarten, or primary schools until nine or 
ten years of age.) 


7. Vocational specialization of adult workers will be ex- 
pected steadily to increase. A very few men of high native 
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ability will be induced or permitted to become dentists, 
optometrists, teachers of Japanese, soil analysts, manufac. 
turers of serums, or preachers of religious ideals. In the 
great factory for making shoes where machinery is so ex- 
tensively employed will be found two hundred distinct 
vocations—a few for persons of exceptionally low endow. 
ments, and many for persons of somewhat less than median 
native intelligence or physique. A man or young woman 
in one of these operative specialties will no more expect to 
be competent to work in another without a period of train- 
ing than a dentist would similarly expect to work as an 
optometrist. 


8. No vocation, it is expected and assumed, can be en- 
tered upon without an intensive period of training—a few 
weeks in some cases, a few months in most cases, a couple 
or more years in a few cases. But no direct vocational 
training will commence until eighteen years of age—all 
earlier years having been devoted to natural growth, and to 
euthenic, spiritual, and civic educations. The community 
uses expert service to discover vocations optimum for qual- 
ities—of body size, intelligence, sex, social aspirations, 
special talents—of the oncoming generation. 


9. Zond is a democratic self-governing commonwealth. 
It maintains as a fairly strong defensive force a citizen 
army, supported by a small body of full-time technical ex- 
perts in charge of mechanized equipment—ships, air- 
planes, tractors, arsenals, fortifications, hospital supplies, 
etc. It expects all children to be trained from earliest years 
in useful conformities—respect for laws and public prop- 
erty, abstention from disorderly conduct, regard for public 
decencies. But it does not expect from minors under 
twenty, voting, vocational policing (but amateur policing 
for educative purposes is well organized and fostered), 
executive office holding, legislating. Nor does it encourage 
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minors to contribute to civic or political opinion making, 
except for amateur ends. 

he 10. Throughout adult years Zond expects all adult mem- 
bers to be especially strong in conformist civic virtues— 


a especially to the will of the majority as formally expressed 
7 in laws, ordinances, etc. But it keeps wide open channels 
' for sects, parties, and other groups to educate towards 
re collective formation of new laws, choice of new executives. 
0 Habitual or confirmed offenders, whether willful or because 


of natural defect, it painlessly destroys—not as punishment, 
but as “social surgery.” 

11. On the other hand, Zond expects civic advance, 
dynamic political action, leadership, new thinking, not from 
all, but only from those exceptionally endowed, first with 
native foundations of intelligence, and, in addition, with 
less tangible qualities of social zeal, altruism, religiousness, 
good fellowship, etc. 


12. In preparation for their roles of useful participation 
in. and codperative promotion of, the self-governing state, 
the prospective citizens of Zond are given especially strenu- 
ous civic education between ages fourteen and twenty. But 
such education varies greatly according to ascertained po- 
tentialities. Men of less than median intelligence are not 
trained to be emergency officers of the citizen’s army, nor 
to be political opinion makers or expounders, nor to hold 
nonsalaried offices. Men and women of the highest tenth 
of intellectual endowment are given much special education 
towards one or two of the many potential forms of the 
nonvocational forms of service, of leadership essential to 
the political advance of the commonwealth. Here are rec- 
ognized degrees of civic specialization not dreamed of in 
the educational systems of 1925. 

13. Zond also moves steadily towards higher levels as 
a community cultured in euthenic spiritual matters—that 
is, utilizer’s cultures, first in the more material things which 
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enrich life (foods, decorations, medicines, recreations of 
body), and second of the apparently nonutilitarian things 
which, under right education, men can in some measure be 
trained to appreciate and even care intensely for—good 
literature, music, and pictures, fine manners and social cour. 
tesies, graceful speech, uplifting human associations, the 
jewel-like findings of science, history, and philosophy. 

14. But here again Zond stands high because of exten- 
sive, even radical, recognition of needs for specialization, 
especially in amateur cultural mastery, but also in connois- 
seur appreciations. The high composite or community 
culture of Zond is due to the fact that where native powers 
make appreciation of Henry James, Conrad, and Danté 
easy to produce, good attainments in these are expected 
and aided. But where potentialities reached only as high 
as Harold Bell Wright and Swiss Family Robinson those 
are no less prepared for. 

C. No local community is, of course, now more than 
partly self-contained. The world is a community for med- 
ical research. The United States obtains coffee, nitrates, 
and other products from South American regions and sends 
them manufactured products in exchange—thereby creating 
international communities of economic interest. But it is 
submitted that the foregoing principles apply in some degree 
in all small and large partially self-contained communities. 
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RACE OR CONGLOMERATE 
STEPHEN G. RICH 
I 


Throughout the literature of sociology, both as a pure 
«science and in its educational application, there runs the 
trail of a tacitly agreed upon fact. This presumed fact is 
that the Jews are a “race” or a “nation.” In this article 
the purpose is to examine this presumed fact and discover 
whether as sociologists we should accept and work upon it. 
That the Jews, by and large, constitute a separate social 
group distinct from the adherents of the evangelical 
churches on the one hand and those of the Roman Catholic 
body on the other, is not for a moment to be denied. The 
question here raised is as to the nature of the group and 
the extent to which it includes all that are supposed to be 
members of it. Incidentally, it will be necessary to consider 
the validity of certain classifications and certain terms of 
general use in sociology in dealing with the Jews. 


We may, in the first place, and as preliminary, take it for 
granted that actual religious belief is not the thread that 
binds together the Jews as a group. It is a matter of gen- 
eral knowledge that the majority of educated Jews in 
America today are actually believers in some refined or at- 
tenuated form of theism or deism, without other than senti- 
mental adherence to the rites and customs of the Jewish 
church. The strength of the Jewish unit is obviously not in 
its church organization. Indeed, the difference between the 
orthodox and the reformed wings of the Jewish church is 
at least as great as that between the Roman Catholics and 
the Universalists. Despite this schism in religion, there is 
evident a distinctly greater codperation between these two 
subdivisions than between either portion and any other 
religious body. 





THE JEWS: 
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Observers of this fact have in the main attempted to ex. 
plain it upon the basis of a “Jewish race.” Apparently 
what is meant by this is that the Jews are a pure or nearly 
pure Semitic race, descended in the main from the Beni. 
Jeshurun, the people of the Old Testament, who were dis. 
persed over the whole of the Roman Empire after the fall 
of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. ‘These descendants of the 
Biblical Hebrews have maintained their integrity as a self. 
perpetuating group, losing members to other groups by reli- 
gious conversion, intermarriage, etc., during all these cen- 
turies, but not incorporating any new elements into their 
own group. It is further asserted that the Jews of today 
have specific mental and physical peculiarities, inherited 
from and identical witt those of their Bidltal ancestors. 


Such is the theory of the ‘‘Jewish race.” 


But the monumental work of scholarship by Jewish 
scholars, published in this country some twenty years ago, 
The Jewish Encyclopedia, contains evidence that indicates 
that the Jews are by no means a racial group today. In the 
articles dealing with conversion to Judaism, intermarriage, 
purity of race, and the like, are recorded such dilutions and 
admixtures as must give us reason to believe that the “Jew- 
ish race” is a convenient myth and nothing more. It is, 
if the evidence of The Jewish Encyclopedia be trustworthy, 
about on a par with the exaggerated “Nordic” propaganda 
that Stoddard and others have vexed the world with during 
the last decade. 


Earliest of the dilutions recorded is the wholesale con- 
version to Judaism, about 450 A.D., of a South Russian 
or Tartar tribe, variously called Chozars or Khozars. 
Some fifty thousand persons appear to have been absorbed 
into the seven hundred and fifty thousand that then con- 
stituted the Jewish people. Here is a dilution of seven per 
cent at one stroke. There is also evidence in the Encyclo- 
pedia that Judaism was a missionary and proselyting faith 
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during the first four or five centuries of the Christian era. 
Of course we do not know how successful or how wide- 
spread this propaganda of the faith was; but we shall not 
err in the way of being too sanguine of its results if we set 
all the converts as equal to the numbers of the Khozars. 
We thus have 100,000 converts added to 750,000 previous 
Jews: fourteen per cent of non-Semitic, non-Hebrew ma- 
terial within the Jewish group. 

It is definitely known that the bulk of the Jews of America 
today are by ancestry or by nativity derived from the for- 
mer kingdom of Poland, into which they had migrated from 
Germany during eras of persecution. It is also known that 
for many ceptu~ies, approximately from 900 A.D. to 1500 
A.D., the Jews of Germany lived in the main at peace with 
their Christian compatriots. The Encyclopedia bears evi- 
dence to the extent to which the peace existed by pointing 
out the existence of interdictions against, intermarriage be- 
tween Jews and Christians during this time. Previous to the 
Reformation repeated interdictions by bishops and arch- 
bishops against marriages of Jews to Christians are re- 
ported in fair number. It is not as though only a very 
occasional isolated interdiction were known. We have, 
moreover, records of Jewish interdictions against the prac- 
tice of intermarriage from this same region and in this same 
time. A reasonable inference is that a noticeable amount 
of intermarriage went on, continuously, despite efforts of 
the unco’ guid in both churches to stop it. 


We have no reason to presume that this process of inter- 
marriage was one-sided in its results. In the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, we shall be safe in presuming that 
it brought as many Germans into Judaism as it brought Jews 
into the Catholic church. Let us now examine the effects 
upon the racial make-up of the Jews of this process continu- 
ing through many centuries. 
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If one in every two hundred males in each generation of 
Jews married outside their church but brought up their 
children as Jews, we should have one half of one per cent 
non-Jewish blood added every thirty years. If we assume 
thirteen generations in four hundred years, we get six and 
one-half per cent of non-Jewish population incorporated 
into the Jews. This would run a little over one and one- 
half per cent of dilution per century. The ratio of one in 
two hundred is certainly small enough to satisfy the most 
carping critic. Four hundred years is less than the time 
that Jews are known to have lived at peace in Germany. 


Reducing this dilution to one per cent per century, and 
extending it to all Europe from 800 to 1800 A.D., we have 
a dilution of the original Semitic stock by ten per cent. We 
have fourteen per cent of non-Hebrew population derived 
from the earlier proselytism: total non-Hebrew elements 
thus far, twenty-four per cent. 


Anthropological study would indicate that this is rather 
too small than too large a figure. Among the peoples or 
races cognate to the ancient Hebrews, we never find blonde 
hair, blue eyes, or the “typically Teutonic” fair complexion. 
Red hair, characteristic of the Celts, appears in the Jews, 
but not among their presumed congeners. ‘The geneticists 
have now been able to show definitely that color of hair, 
color of eye, and skin pigmentation, are not subject to adap- 
tive change, but are strictly hereditary. There are cer- 
tainly more than one fourth of blue-eyed or blonde or rufous 
Jews among both those from Germany and those from the 
Ukraine. Several studies are reported in Fishberg’s book* 
that indicate thirty per cent blonde hair among Jews. We 
know that blondeness is a Mendelian recessive trait: there- 
fore, thirty per cent of it indicates at least fifty per cent 
blonde ancestry. 


1M, Fishburg, The Jews: A Study of Race and Environment, New York, 1911. 
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The question of skull form, if introduced, would make 
another item tending the same way, but it is unwise to intro- 
duce this point. Hrdlicka, in a paper the locus of which the 
writer cannot now locate, showed some years ago that the 
children of immigrants to America show a definite environ- 
mental effect in this physical feature. 

Even a casual observer, once the preposession of “Jewish 
race’ is removed, cannot fail to note the extent to which 
the Jews of various countries resemble physically their 
Christian compatriots. Where the people are largely 
myopic, the Jews are myopic in about the same degree; 
where the people are tall and thin, the Jews are tall and 
thin; where the people are short and stocky, the Jews are 
short and stocky. Indeed, we find that American Jews of 
German ancestry often are our most perfect Teutonic types. 

This cannot be explained away on any grounds of “‘assim- 
ilation” or any purely social basis. We are dealing with 
physical characteristics that are definitely known to be 
hereditary. 

As a matter of cold fact, it is our American unfamiliarity 
with the physical types of the Ukrainians, Roumanians, 
southern Poles, etc., that makes us imagine that the Jews are 
a distinctive ‘‘race.” We do not know what these people 
look like; if we did, we should pick out the children of the 
recently arrived Jewish immigrants for what they are: gen- 
uine Ukrainian, Roumanian, or Polish types. 


II 


It is apparent, from what has been said that the Jews are, 
like the Americans, a racial conglomerate. It now remains 
to consider them as a cultural or social group, since they 
are not an ethnic one. 

At once we shall discover that the term “Jewish” has 
been annexed by a dominant majority, and has been taken 
to mean the folkways of this dominant majority. Since the 
starting of the religious persecutions in Russia in 1881, the 
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emigrant Jews from that empire have arrived in America 
in such numbers as to swamp utterly the Jewish Americans 
of this country. The influx of the huge numbers of Jewish 
persons who had to adjust themselves to American life 
had very marked effects upon the Jewish Americans. At 
first, since the newcomers were coreligionists, they were 
welcomed and aided. Then the Jewish Americans discoy.- 
ered that they were being considered as aliens themselves 
by their fellow Americans. They discovered that their com- 
patriots had come to associate the word “‘Jew” with a newly 
arrived Ukrainian or Roumanian of peculiar customs and 
alien speech. In increasing numbers they are reacting to this 
widely accepted idea by accelerating the process of absorp. 
tion into other churches which has been going on slowly, 
steadily, but surely, among the Jewish Americans. It 
is known that the old Jewish American—the descendant of 
the Jewish settlers at Newport, Charleston, and Philadel- 
phia in Colonial times—is an increasingly rare bird; that 
he is found in the main and with the exception of two or 
three conspicuous figures outside the Jewish church, neither 
admitting nor asking allegiance to it. The Jewish Ameri- 
cans of German descent, whose ancestors arrived here along 
with the other Germans in the middle of the last century, 
have simply gone more speedily into this process. 


The Jewish Americans are thus passing rapidly into the 
general body of the American people. Some marry into 
other churches; a few deliberately join other churches; and 
Christian Science provides a large number with an easy 
road out of association with the Jewish group. It may be 
convenient to arrange in order the steps of church allegiance 
by which a Jewish family normally progresses in its exit 
from Judaism in the United States. 


1. On arrival, the orthodox Jewish church continues to 


hold them. 
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. Reform Judaism, with its general resemblance to 
evangelical Christian church practice, is taken up 
as ‘‘more convenient.” 


. Some go into Christian Science; many become entirely 
unchurched. 


. On marriage to women having allegiance to any 
Christian church, either the husband pleases the wife 
by attending her church, or the children are brought 
up in the mother’s church. 


The writer would maintain that this is an entirely normal 
and usual process within American society. Whether it is 
beneficial or not may be debated; but that it is the normal 
process can hardly be denied. It may take anywhere from 
fifty to two hundred years for any particular family to go 
through it. So normal is it that the writer knows of one 
case of a prominent Zionist leader in New York, whose 
family has taken the step in the minimum time. 

As a social group, therefore, the Jewish Americans must 
be considered a group in transition—one steadily but 
surely losing its distinctive characteristics. The Hebrew 
Russians, Ukrainians, Roumanians, and southern Poles are 
such recent arrivals that the process has hardly had time 
to get conspicuously under way. But the informed educa- 
tional sociologist will not be deceived by this; he will know 
that the same social forces that have worked to denational- 
ize the Jew and make his descendants Americans are still at 
work. He will therefore consider all specific Jewish edu- 
cational problems as fundamentally those of a group in 
transition. He will not look for the perpetuation of dis- 
tinctive traits and folkways, but rather for their elimina- 
tion. 


In conclusion, then, the following inferences are offered 
for the aid of the educational sociologist: 


1. The Jews are not Semites, not a pure race, but are a 
random sampling of all the ethnic elements of Europe. 
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2. Socially, the Jewish Americans and the recently ar- 
rived Jewish Slavs (the dominant group in numbers) must 
be considered as two entirely separate groups. Under the 
group of Jewish Americans must be included the descend- 
ants of Jewish Germans who migrated here during the last 
century. 

3. The normal process for Jewish families in America 
is a steady series of steps separating them from Jewish 
affiliations of all sorts. 

4. Any specific educational functions for Jewish needs 
should recognize this last process. 


The writer will here add that he personally believes that 
the correct educational and social handling of Jewish prob- 
lems is to encourage and hasten the absorption of the Jews 
into other churches. It is his personal conviction that it is 
desirable educational practice to strive to undo anything 
and everything that will serve in any degree to separate the 


Jewish and the Christian people within our American 
civilization. 

















ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT OF TEACH- 
ERS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN CHICAGO 


RosBeErRT E. O’BRIEN 
II 


The management of teachers in the elementary schools 
of the Roman Catholic Church is greatly complicated by 
the practical independence of the teaching communities or 
orders. These societies furnished the great majority 
of teachers for parochial schools during the school year 
1926-1927. In that year 2,846 full-time teachers were 
employed in the elementary schools of the Church; 2,504 
of these were ‘“‘regular teachers” furnished by the teaching 
communities. The president of the Archdiocesan School 
Board said ‘“‘The teaching communities are the backbone of 
the parochial school system of our Church.” 


TABLE I 


THE NUMBER OF SPECIAL, LAY, AND REGULAR TEACHERS IN THE CHICAGO 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 1926-1927 


Kinds of Teachers Number 

I Ore eee ee nT ere ee 289 
SET his kann au ek deb bean ed eas 53 
BE cal ace week maien ew eae wes 2,504 
I NE oo ou bai be iid eee bas 2,846 


The members of the teaching communities are popularly 
known as “sisters” or “nuns.” Each order has its own 
Mother House presided over by 2 Mother General, who is 
responsible to the Pope or his appointed representatives. 
The members of the order are responsible to the Mother 
General regardless of where they are stationed. Conse- 
quently teachers in the parish schools are independent of 
the pastor, and to a large extent, of the Archdiocesan 
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School Board. The pastor, although he is the superin. 
tendent of the school, cannot change his teachers, nor can 
the Archdiocesan School Board. All they can do is to 
request the Mother House for a change, which may or may 
not be granted. It is rare that a school is taken from one 
teaching community and transferred to another. Once a 
school is placed under the control of an order it tends to 
remain there. Each community has its own methods and 
to a certain extent its own program. ‘The result of this 
division of authority is that disputes occasionally arise 
between pastor and teachers that injure the school. 

Teachers assigned by the Mother General of the order 
are seldom changed during the year. They live together in 
each parish in a house provided by the local church. Here 
in the local convent the teachers are under the authority 
of one of their number known as the Superior who is ap- 
pointed annually by the Mother General. This Superior 
is in charge of the spiritual and temporal affairs of the 
local community, and acts as principal of the parish school. 
When supplies are needed and repairs must be made the 
Superior places the matter before the pastor and parish 
trustees. ‘The teachers are absolutely subject to the Su- 
perior, even being obliged to do the scrubbing and washing 
about the convent when ordered to do so. Cases of dis- 
obedience are punished by the Mother House through its 
traveling Supervisor. Sometimes the offending teacher is 
transferred to another school. If the case is grave, she 
may be withdrawn to the Mother House for special 
spiritual exercises. 

The Mother House of each community sends supervisors 
to the schools frequently during the year. This official 
asks questions regarding enrollment, attendance, equipment, 
and supplies, making suggestions for improvement where 
needed. She visits the rooms of the various teachers and 
makes notes on their teaching. Sometimes she administers 
standardized achievement tests to determine the effective- 
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ness of the teaching process. It is her duty to see that the 
spiritual and educational standards of the community are 
maintained in its parish schools. At least once a year, if 
possible, the Mother General of the order visits each school 
under her jurisdiction. 

The sisters or nuns all wear the uniform or habit adopted 
by their order, except when they engage in work outside the 
community such as teaching in public schools, when they are 
permitted to dress in a modest civilian manner. Their 
salary as teachers is $35.00 per month, out of which sum 
they must provide their food, clothing, and personal 
expenses such as tuition for further scholastic training. 
The parish in which they teach furnishes the convent with 
light, heat, and water, free of charge. 

Teachers from one community are never placed in schools 
under the jurisdiction of another community. An order 
may have a surplus of teachers so that some members of 
the society are obliged to do outside or secular work, such 
as teaching in public or private schools, Another commu- 
nity will not have enough teachers’to man the schools 
assigned to it, but the idle teachers in the one community 
are never transferred to the schools of the other. Instead, 
when a community is unable to furnish teachers for all its 
schools, the parish is obliged to employ special teachers 
to assist the sisters. If this method fails laywomen are 
employed as full-time teachers. Each community is mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

Laywomen, usually persons with some teaching experi- 
ence, are employed when a community is unable to furnish 
suficient teachers for a school. During the school year 
1926-1927 there were 53 lay teachers employed at some 
time in the Chicago parochial schools. Superiors where lay 
teachers were found told how they had doubled up classes 
and used special teachers until forced to “ask Father for a 
lay teacher.”” One of the reasons for this reluctance to 
employ lay teachers is the expense. The lowest salary 
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found paid to a lay teacher was $550.00 per year. It was 
alleged that lay teachers’ work was not as thorough as the 
sisters’ since ‘“‘they do not have the interest of the children 
at heart,” because “they teach for money and not for love.” 
Often a regular teacher would say ‘‘lay teachers cannot 
teach religion as well as we, because they do not wear the 
habit which is part of our religion.”” Some pastors said 
that parents objected to lay teachers, because they sent their 
children to the parochial schools to be taught by “sisters,” 
since they could be taught by laywomen in the public schools 
for nothing. 

The elementary schools of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Chicago employed 289 special teachers during the school 
year 1926-1927. The duties of these teachers vary widely. 
Often their subjects are not a part of the regular curricu- 
lum, but are courses which the pupils may take by paying 
an extra fee. Sometimes they are employed for courses 
which the regular teachers are not permitted or qualified 
to teach, such as dancing or manual training. Subjects 
taught by special teachers include music, drawing, physical 
culture, elocution, singing, manual training, domestic science, 
swimming, shorthand, bookkeeping, typewriting, printing, 
and public health and hygiene. No accurate data could be 
secured regarding salaries of special teachers; some work 
gratis; others charge a fee to each pupil. Occasionally, a 
sister who gives lessons in music and drawing after school 
is listed as a special teacher. 

The training of the regular teachers in the elementary 
parochial schools is shown in Table II. A total of 2,119 
of the sisters, or 84.6 per cent were high-school graduates. 
The 15.4 per cent without this training were for the most 
part elderly women who had been teaching many years. 
All of the regular teachers had completed a normal course 
of training in some institution. Each community requires 
that its novices undergo a course of instruction at the 
Mother House to prepare them for their life in the order 
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and to fit them for their duties as teachers. This includes 
a normal course of one, two, or three or more years, de- 
pending on the previous experience and training of the can- 
didate. When the novice has finished this course satisfac- 
torily she is granted a certificate and begins work under an 
experienced teacher. 

A few applicants for admission into the communities 
have had valuable training previous to their entering. For 
example, one sister who had been teaching in the parochial 
schools for five years held a certificate from the Chicago 
Normal College and an A.B. from the University of Chi- 
cago. She had taught four years in the public schools of 
Chicago before entering the order. Individuals with such 
training and experience do not take the full course required 
of inexperienced novices. 

College degrees were held by 467, or 18.6 per cent of 
the regular teachers. These degrees included bachelor of 
arts, bachelor of science, bachelor of philosophy, or bache- 
lor of music. Besides these, 182 or 7.2 per cent held ad- 
vanced degrees. For the most part these degrees were 
from accredited Catholic colleges and universities, although 
82 teachers held advanced degrees from such institutions as 
the University of Chicago or State universities. It appeared 
that, when convenient, teachers preferred to take their work 
in Catholic schools. 


TABLE II 


TRAINING OF REGULAR TEACHERS IN THE CHICAGO PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
1926-1927 


Kinds of Training Number Percentage 
NE i's Kx cn wWalenew slenae’s 2,119 84.6 
ee 2,504 100.0 
College Graduate (bachelor’s degree) 467 18.6 
Advanced degrees . oo. ccccccccecces 182 ua 


St. Francis Xavier’s College for Women, which is the 
Mother House of the Sisters of Mercy, is a good example 
of a Catholic college. In this school a wide range of sub- 
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jects is offered. A diploma is granted for the comple- 
tion of a normal course of one or two years. A diploma 
is granted for the completion of a two years’ course in music 
or a two or three years’ course in expression. Besides these 
diploma courses the degrees of bachelor of arts, bachelor 
of philosophy, bachelor of science, and bachelor of music 
are given. Special courses known as teachers’ promotional 
credit courses mostly in education are offered those who 
wish to work for advanced degrees. 

The teaching communities insist that the teachers con- 
tinue their studies and keep abreast of the times. ‘Table 
III shows that almost all of the parochial-school teachers 
attended cl+ ..s during the school year of 1926-1927 or 
were in schoci'the following summer. Work taken at sum- 
mer schools and in afternoon or evening classes is often 
applied towards an advanced degree. ‘The Archdiocesan 
School Board was proud of the number of teachers who 
had obtained college degrees, although the president of the 
Board said that in one sense these constituted a serious 
problem since they wanted to teach in parochial high schools 
as soon as they received a degree. 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF PAROCHIAL-SCHOOL TEACHERS CONTINUING THEIR TRAINING 
WHILE TEACHING IN CHICAGO DURING 1926-1927 


Number 

Types of Training Taking Training 
ee ee 1,972 
Correspomiemce COurees .. occ ce cccccnccces 649 
College or Normal (afternoon or evening classes) 2,142 
Re NE ip eds coke chi vader oko ee'ss 1,684 


The median estimated age was 36 years, and the median 
experience in teaching was 14.6 years. The highest median 
age in any parish school was 57 years and the lowest was 25 
years. During the same year the Chicago public schools 
reported that the highest median age for any individual 
school was 45 years, and the lowest was 26 years, 9 months.’ 


1Report of the Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, IIl., 1926, page 47. 
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The number of teachers transferred within the system 
indicates the satisfaction that the parochial-school teachers 
give. During the year 1926-1927, 104 schools showed 189 
teachers transferred, a total of 1.8 per school. The smallest 
schools in the system enrolling less than 320 scholars showed 
the largest number of teachers transferred, indicating that 
the faculties of these schools do not function as well as 
those of the larger schools. Apparently no effort is made 
by the Mother Houses to send the better trained teachers 
to either large or small schools. In fact the distribution of 
teachers, so far as degrees are concerned, appears to be 
almost at random. One small school with four rooms had 
three teachers who held bachelor of arts degyges, and one 
of these also had a master of arts degree fronyt¢ue Univer- 
sity of Chicago. On the other hand, a large school with 
eighteen rooms did not have a teacher with a college degree. 

The median number of pupils per teacher for the entire 
parochial school system was 56.3. There were a few cases 
where rooms were badly overcrowded. One of the most 
glaring instances was a school which had outgrown its 
building, and had part of the pupils meeting in an old 
church. One class met in a room which had formerly been 
part of the auditorium. There were 86 pupils in this room 
under one teacher. In this school it appeared that the size 
of the room was the only limit on the number of pupils 
placed under the care of a teacher. Rooms in which sixty or 
more children were under one teacher were visited. In 
every case the pupils appeared orderly and well behaved. 

The teaching communities vary in their requirements 
regarding home visitation. All of them expect the teachers 
to be familiar with the home conditions of all their pupils. 
Because of this the sisters are usually expected to call on 
the pupils in their homes at least once each year. Most 
of the orders expect teachers to call frequently at homes 
where pupils are not making satisfactory progress. The 
pastors aid the teachers in this work. In practice frequent 
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calls are made to homes where parents threaten to take 
their children to the public school. The object of these 
visits is to persuade the parents to allow the child to remain 
at the parochial school. Frequent visitation, especially by 
the pastor, secures a large degree of codperation from the 
parents in disciplinary matters. 

One of the most outstanding features of the classroom 
was the fact that the teachers made but little use of 
textbooks. Apparently they were sufficiently well prepared 
to teach the lesson without referring to the text. Most of 
the teaching communities attribute poor discipline to poor 
preparation on the part of the teacher. Consequently each 
member is asked to be thoroughly prepared for each recita- 
tion before entering the classroom. Data gathered from 
personal interviews revealed the fact that most of the 
teachers allotted a definite time for preparation. This 
varied with different schools. Where one grade was as- 
signed to a teacher less time was required than where each 
teacher had several grades or parts of grades. Eleven 
schools reported a median time of one hour spent in prepa- 
ration of lessons, 114 schools had a median of two hours, 
18 of three hours, and four schools where each teacher 
had more than two grades reported four hours spent in 
preparation of lessons by each teacher. 

















HANDEDNESS 
Ira M. GAsT 


For the purpose of studying the problem of handedness 
along somewhat new lines and to discover if possible new 
data relating to the problem, a list of thirty activities has 
been used by the writer in case studies of 169 males and 
164 females aged twelve years or older. Certain of the 
original list of activities have been discarded from this 
report because of being peculiar to one sex only, or not being 
common to all the cases studied. The original list was 
thus reduced to twenty-four different activities. In obtain- 
ing the responses each individual was required to go 
through the motions of performing each particular act, and 
whenever possible actually to do the thing suggested. A 
record was made as to which hand or foot was used, without 
revealing to the subject whether he was using the right or 
the left. 

The list of twenty-four activities is submitted by num- 
ber, and the responses are recorded in tables I and II. 


List of Activities Used in Case Studies of Handedness 
Hand used in throwing a ball 

Hand used in hammering 

Hand used in spreading bread 

Hand used in eating food with fork 

Hand used in cutting meat 

Hand used in cutting bread 

Hand used in drinking from cup 

Hand used in brushing teeth 

Hand used in brushing hair 

. Hand used in brushing clothes 

11. Hand first thrust into sleeve in putting on coat 
12. Hand used in buttoning clothing 

13. Hand used in writing 


— 
SOON ANAYNS 
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14. Hand used in receiving food at table 

15. Hand used in passing food at table 

16. Hand used in holding food eaten from hand 
17. Hand used in eating with spoon 

18. Stocking put on first 

19. Shoe put on first 

20. Hand nearest shovel when shoveling coal or snow 
21. Hand nearest floor when sweeping with broom 
22. Hand preferred in carrying packages 

23. Hand usually used to turn knob of door 

24. Foot used in kicking ball 


TABLE I 
Showing handedness among 169 males in the 24 activities listed. 


No. Using No. Using No. Using 
Activity RightHand Left Hand Either Hand Total 
5 


Ditkauinne 143 21 
Prickerenes 145 19 5 
138 23 8 
Ri ictessas 137 20 12 
Mickiesualie 130 19 20 
Ph asnees ees 135 21 13 
De kk eveens 128 23 18 
er 124 17 28 
is cedsene's 112 20 37 
cannes ne 107 19 43 
| rr 114 16 39 
Eiicrevnsees 102 22 45 
. re 162 7 0 
_ rere 111 21 37 
_ ee 102 23 44 
rere 126 25 18 
_ TSS 148 18 3 
eres 99 48 22 
Pies knee 101 45 23 
ee 48 113 8 
hares espa 46 114 9 
ae ee 116 35 18 
=r 136 23 10 
Sees Ts 144 17 8 
2854 729 473 4056 


Per cent of Activities Performed 


Right-handed Left-handed Ejither-handed 
70.3 17.9 11.8 
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TABLE II 
Showing handedness among 164 females in the 24 activities listed 
No. Using No. Using No. Using 
Activity Right Hand Left Hand Either Hand Total 


eee 132 23 9 
| re S 138 16 10 
Bi svvenavess 125 18 21 
eee 140 12 12 
Dvioavnwe<'s 132 19 13 
Ditbknewess 138 15 11 
eer 136 15 13 
re isnwed sins 121 13 30 
— Te 115 17 32 
ree 116 11 37 
ere 96 29 39 
| eee 82 41 41 
eee 159 + 1 
Dek iweeses 114 13 37 
vacieneps 113 11 40 
are 135 15 14 
err 149 10 5 
sis 35 eee 102 32 30 
Mix raceexes 103 32 29 
ere 68 93 3 
, are 67 91 6 
err 96 36 32 
er 131 14 19 
Be xsoxkeves 134 15 15 
2842 595 499 3936 


Per cent of Activities Performed 


Right-handed Left-handed Either-handed 
72.2 15.1 12.7 


Some observations are as follows: 

1. There is a high degree of right-handedness with both 
sexes. This may be due to the nature of the activi- 
ties themselves. A list could be made which would 
show the opposite tendency. 


2. No individual was found to perform all the acts with 
one side of the body only. Every individual domi- 
nantly right-handed performed one or more of the 
acts with the left hand and vice versa. 
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. One girl eats pie with a fork in the right hand but 
always eats soup and cereal with a spoon in the lef 
hand. 

. Several individuals were found to perform as many 
acts with one hand as with the other. They seem 
neither dominantly right-handed nor left-handed. 

. One of the girls offered the information that she sews 
with the right hand, but uses shears with the left. 

. The dominantly right-handed are usually left-handed 
in acts 20 and 21 and vice versa. 

. Of thirty-three cases with speech defect included in the 
above data, none could be attributed to the change 
from one hand to the other in making a particular re- 
sponse, such as changing the hands in writing. 


Traditional notions of handedness attribute the tend- 
ency to use a particular hand to heredity. One eleven-year- 
old boy’ recently revealed his training. “I do everything 
left-handed. I was born that way.’’ But even he uncon- 
sciously performs four of the activities listed with his right 
hand. It is scarcely conceivable that an individual inherits 
tendencies to use a particular hand or foot for tasks abso- 
lutely artificial. It seems more reasonable that he steps 
from an escalator with his right foot, holds a book with 
his left hand, adjusts a parking brake with his right, uses 
both feet in controlling an automobile and both hands in 
playing a piano or operating a typewriter because of the 
great adaptive power of his response mechanism rather 
than that he inherits those tendencies. 

Several questions of educational significance pertaining 
to handedness have been answered and educational policies 
determined without the use of scientific data. The study 
of these 333 cases leads the writer to conclude 


(1) that the unguided individual begins to use that mem- 
ber for making a particular response which is most 
available for that purpose; 


{Not included in this study. 
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(2) that the individual can naturally be guided to make 
a particular response with whatever member will 
render him more efficient individually and socially; 

(3) that the child can and should be encouraged to 
perform certain acts with one hand and certain ones 
with the other or with both according to his physical 
advantage and social environment; 

(4) that people are right-handed or left-handed with 
reference to the particular response only. 





RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest pos- 
sible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this 
department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology, and also those projects 
of interest to educational sociology in kindred fields. Correspondence 
upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


Factors CONDITIONING HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A study of some of the conditioning factors in the work 
of the high-school pupils in the Fowlerville (Michigan) 
community has been completed by Harvey D. Douglass, 
superintendent of schools, Fowlerville, Michigan. 

The hypothesis upon which the investigation proceeded 
is as follows: The work the child does in school is condi- 
tioned by factors outside of the school. The school cannot 


function properly unless these factors are known as to 
type, extent, and their influence upon the work the child 
does in school. 

The investigator: the local superintendent of schools, 
who is part of the environment and consequently in close 
contact with it. 

What is comprehended in the study: 279 high-school 
pupils in grades seven to twelve, inclusive, drawn from a 
zigzag area which conforms very closely to the banking 
area and the commercial area of the community. This area 
extends approximately twenty miles north and south and 
eight miles east and west. It is located in Livingston 
County, Michigan, part of Ingham County, and part of 
Shiawassee County. It is a typical rural area. The school 
is located in Fowlerville on a main arterial paved highway 
(Grand River Avenue), twenty-five miles east of Lansing 
and sixty miles north and west of the Detroit City Hall, 
both cities being located on Grand River Avenue. 
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The period of the study extended over the last five months 
of the school year of 1927-1928, the first three months of 
the school year 1928-1929, and the summer vacation pe- 
riod. The studies on leisure time—time spent outside of 
school hours—extended over a period of five months. 

I. Findings were determined by 


1. Group-study schedules of (a) the child, (b) the 
father, and (c) the mother 

2. Leisure-time questionnaire of (a) the child as to 
(1) waking hours, (2) hours under the influence of the 
school, (3) how he spends his time outside school 
hours each day of the week, and (4) how the child 
spends Saturdays and Sundays 

3. Schedules on physical environmental conditions in 
the home 

4. Questionnaires on how the vacation was spent 


II. Sources of information 
1. Schedules 


2. Questionnaires 
3. Visits 
4. Interviews 


. Checks upon the material collected 
1. Signatures of parents or guardian 
2. Visits and interviews with the child and the parent 
in school, at home, upon the street, and at times when 
they were not aware that a check was being made 


IV. Tabulation of data 


1. Comparison with marks received in school as shown 
by: 
a. Record of school marks 
b. Data collected 

2. Material for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 


was tabulated separately from the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades. 
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The studies were made in collaboration with the depart- 
ment of sociology of Michigan State College at East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 

(Nore: The results of this study were described in a 
paper at the Annual Meeting of the American Sociological 
Society in Chicago, 1928.) 


A Strupy oF SociAL CONTACTs IN A RuRAL COMMUNITY 


Through personal interviews with leaders of the com- 
munity association, the idea of making a study of social 
contacts in rural community was “sold” to the community 
people. The work was undertaken under the direction of 
Assistant Professor H. J. Burt of the department of rural 
sociology of the College of Agriculture, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri. 

After the idea was adopted by the community the situa- 
tion then became ostensibly that of a community studying 
itself, in the expectation that measures for community im- 
provement would result therefrom. The ten district-school 
teachers were employed on an hourly basis to keep records 
of all events occurring in each school district during a set 
period of three months. Some fifteen other local people 
were employed to gather further information. A system 
of administering this work through correspondence and 
personal visits was carried out. An objective record of all 
social contacts except those due to visiting was secured by 
these means. : 

At the end of the three months’ period, a record of the 
social contacts which had been experienced during this pe- 
riod in the form of visiting was secured by the use of a 
questionnaire. Numerous devices were employed to secure 
a large and accurate response. Some of these devices were: 
separate letters with appropriate appeals to each group; 
all letters written as though coming directly from a group 
of prominent local people who8e names were signed to each 
letter; the enclosure of a sample copy of the questionnaire 
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completely filled out; the enlistment of codperation of 
school teachers who used their influence upon the children 
and the home folks to help secure a large return of ques- 
tionnaires; use of the local press to emphasize the impor- 
tance of loyal codperation on the part of every citizen; use 
of high-school boys and girls to collect delinquent question- 
naires at so much apiece, after all other methods had been 
exhausted. Questionnaires went to all persons in the com- 
munity above the age of six. A final return of sixty-five 
per cent of the questionnaires was secured, with evidence 
of a high degree of reliability. 

This process of getting a community to study itself has 
secured an abundant supply of accurate material of a type 
which could have been gathered in no other way. 


(Note: The results of this study were given in a paper 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society 
in Chicago, 1928.) 


Major TREND OF EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES: 
SOURCES 


The above is the title of a bulletin by James F. Able,’ 
dealing with the following topics: changes in national gov- 
ernment, international aspects of education, ministers of 
education, provisions for education, illiteracy and its erad- 
ication, primary and elementary education, secondary edu- 
cation, and higher education. 


1Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 13, 1928. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Science and Good Behavior, by H. M. Parsuiey. New : 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1928, 281 pages. ff 


This volume consists of eleven chapters, the first six of which are 
devoted to the development of the author’s point of view, the next two § 
chapters to a critical discussion of alcohol and religion, and the last 
three on the control of conduct, scientific ethics, and a brief statement 7 
of the author’s conclusions. In developing his point of view and mode | 
of approach the author quotes extensively from the researches of such men 
as Jennings, Sabre, Parker, Patton, and others. He traces the evolution 
of the bodily organisms as an instrument of behavior from the lowest 
forms of life up to man, considering what he calls the fundamental 
urges of hunger, sex, and fear, and the evolution of the means of the 7 
various levels of satisfying these fundamental urges, such as tropism, 
the avoiding reaction, receptor, adjustor, effector, plan of the nervous 
system, reflex arcs, instinctive behavior, intelligence behavior, the gen- 
eral structure and functions of the nervous system, and the endocrine 
organs. 


The chief value of this part of the book is the brief, simple, and inter- 
esting way in which the author summarizes the best results of the 
researches of biology in this particular field. The author rightly em- 
phasizes the great and increasing importance of science and scientific 
method in the development of modern ethics and in the control of the 
individual and group behavior. The book as a whole, however, is dis- 
appointing and is likely to prove to be of little value chiefly because of 
the spirit in which much of it is written. The author’s conception of 
science and scientific method as applied to the field of human behavior 
is in the judgment of the reviewer altogether too restricted. ‘Too often 
his statements are those of an advocate, a protagonist for a particular 
point of view, a propagandist rather than the calm, softly weighed utter- 
ances of a truly scientific man. Interesting examples of this are found 
on pages 93, 94, 130, 148, 151, and 173. He seems to feel that he has 
successfully disposed of his adversary if he points out the mistakes which 
he has made in the past and calls him ugly names. For example 
(page 93), “to use the eyes, to record, to consider—this is to find truth. 
And only the artist and the scientist qualify for the search. The cre- 
ative thinkers and the wishmongers—those who claim to bring us word 
of the ineffable and the inscrutable—are really strangers to the way, 
the truth, and the life, and the modern world is repudiating their time- 
honored leadership.” 


Along with a number of sensible and important things in his discussion 
of the subject of alcohol one finds this illuminating passage: ‘Education 
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makes goose-steppers and widens the gulf between the dull and the intel- 
ligent; romantic love is alarming, transitory, and at best affects but a 
small fraction of a lifetime; religion divides more than it unites, hardens 
more than it softens, and demands wonders of credulity; philosophy and 
poetry avoid facts and are essentially antisocial if we may be permitted 
to judge by their most eminent practitioners; music is intensely and 
personally absorbing or totally ineffectual, or itself a social curse of the 
first order; and the same may be said of the movies, the theater, and 
all other public entertainments; war is like love; clubs, societies, and 
fraternal organizations are usually no better than society in miniature; 
games, when not imbecilic, intensify the strain and struggle of competi- 
tion, and our native antagonism to our companions; and the Brotherhood 
of Man, that fair will-o’-the-wisp that has lured so many bright spirits 
over the treacherous marshes of proletarianism, brings its votaries any- 
thing but peace. 

“Alcohol stands in contrast with all these things, succeeding where 
they fail, because of its specific biological effects upon the human nervous 
system, because it is (or may be) readily available, and because it has 
none of the disadvantages just recounted.” This statement is certainly 
impressive. an. 

On page 151 is found the following illuminating definition of religion: 
“By religion I mean the fancies of ignorant mankind that grow from fear 
and credulity, the vague longings and wishes that spring from man’s 
apprehension of an impersonal and enigmatic universe, and the ecclesi- 
astical establishments that have grown up by taking advantage of such 
all but universal sentiments and reinforcing them through every means 
that wit and experience can devise.” 

Moreover, the fundamental assumption that seems to be character- 
istic of the book, that one has sufficiently explained human behavior when 
he has fully described the bodily mechanisms by means of which behavior 
must find expression in a material world is certainly inadequate. The 
effort so frequently made in recent days to restrict the application of 
scientific method to this mechanistic point of view in dealing with such 
complex realities as human life and behavior is likely to prejudice sensi- 
ble people too much against the application of science in its broader 
meanings and methods to the study of these problems. One might as 
well say that he has fully explained scientifically a watch when he has 
pointed out and described fully all the mechanical elements which enter 
into the make-up of the watch and designated the quantitative relations 
in which these elements stand to each other. This would be true and 
valuable so far as it goes, but there are other scientific ways of studying 
a watch. One might trace, for example, its evolution as a timekeeper. 
The book has value, but it would have much more value if these and 
other defects could be eliminated. 

Joun W. WITHERS 
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Anthropology and Modern Life, by FRANZ Boas. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1928, 246 pages. 


Social Change, by W. F. Ogburn. New York: Viking 
Press, 1927, 365 pages. 


Culture and Social Progress, by JosEPpH KirK FOotsom. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1928, 
558 pages. 


An understanding of the problems of our contemporary social life 
depends more upon an appreciation of culture than upon a knowledge 
of original nature. Kroeber has called this the “anthropological” atti- 
tude. It involves detachment from culture, the ability to see the social 
heritage as distinct from the biological nature of man; it involves an 
understanding of how the social heritage patterns the behavior of indi- 
viduals born into it; it involves a knowledge of how the social heritage 
accumulates, of how culture changes. 


In Anthropology and Modern Life Franz Boas, drawing on the ex- 
perience of a long and distinguished career as an anthropologist, indi- 
cates the possibility and significance of bringing the point of view and 
method of anthropology to the interpretation of modern life. Among 
his applications the discussions of education, of the stability of culture, 
and of modern civilization in the light of primitive culture are especially 
significant. Written in his usual forthright, readable style, the book 
is a peculiarly happy medium for conveying to the layman the meaning 
of the anthropological attitude. 


In Social Change Dr. Ogburn, though devoting some space to making 
clear the difference between culture and man’s biological nature, is pri- 
marily interested in delineating the processes whereby culture accumu- 
lates and changes, and in developing the thesis that social problems 
arise out of unequal rates of change in the component parts of culture. 
This thesis, which he calls the “cultural lag” is one of the more impor- 
tant of recent contributions to social theory. Dr. Ogburn adduces much 
concrete evidence from contemporary American life which convincingly 
substantiates his contention. 


In Culture and Social Progress, after an excellent discussion of cul- 
ture and original nature (of how man makes culture and culture then 
controls man), followed by a statement of the processes of cultural 
accumulation and change (in which Ogburn’s theory of the cultural lag 
is taken over), Dr. Folsom proceeds to an extraordinarily interesting dis- 
cussion of the evaluation of the elements of culture and the technique of 
controlling cultural change. Dr. Folsom’s book is probably the best text 
published through which to introduce beginning students to the study of 
contemporary culture. 
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An appreciation of the meaning of culture and of its réle in social 
behavior is, or so the reviewer believes, the first step in the development 
of the sociological point of view. It might well be made the goal of 
every introductory course in sociology. All three of these books will 
prove useful in such a course. 

Harvey W. ZorBAUGH 


Urban Sociology, by NELS ANDERSON and Epovarp C. 


LINDEMAN. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928, 414 
pages. 

Much research has gone on in the field of urban sociology in the past 
decade and we are indebted to Park, Burgess, Thomas, Zorbaugh, 
Thrasher, Anderson, and a host of others for their contributions, but 
the authors of the volume under review have made a contribution not 
previously made by any of the students of the field. They have created 
a textbook which will meet the needs of the teacher of urban sociology. 
The authors say in the preface: “This book aims to fulfill but one 
purpose; namely, to meet the needs of students engaged in the study of 
the sociology of urban communities. It purports to be a textbook de- 
signed for classroom use. The so-called “general reader,” who is often 
included in the prospective purview of textbook writers, has been wholly 
neglected. It is our belief that a text should be fashioned as a tool to 
be used by teachers and students, and that this central function should 
not be interfered with by vague appeals to a general public.” 

The authors have adhered strictly to the purpose as outlined and have 
thus provided a textbook that will undoubtedly have wide use among 
sociologists. ‘The scope of the book may be indicated by its four parts: 
The Structure of the City, Functions of the City, Urban Personalities 
and Groups, Social Change and the Impact of the Urban Environment. 

In spite of the fact that the authors have created a textbook for the 
classroom, they have made it interesting and attractive. The book will 
be of interest to general readers, and should be read by every teacher 
in the elementary and secondary schools. 

E. Grorce PayNE 


Teaching in Secondary Schools, by A. D. MUELLER. New 
York: The Century Company, 1928, 445 pages. 


This book, like several others of its type, has for its purpose the train- 
ing of teachers. The preface states: ‘Teaching in secondary schools 
is an attempt to bring together in a single volume all that is good from 
the old procedures . . . is offered to prospective high-school teachers 
and to teachers in service, as a working guide with the hope that they 
may find it of value in preparing them to solve their instructional prob- 
lems by giving them the fundamentals of high-school procedure.” 
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The first chapter discusses the adolescent pupil. In view of the 
increased emphasis now placed upon adolescence, it is doubtful whether 
this chapter will be of much value to the beginning teacher owing to the 
brief and sketchy manner in which the psychology of adolescence is dis- 
cussed. A commendable feature of this chapter is the list of suggestions, 
in “What the School Must Give to the Adolescent Pupil.” 

Each of the remaining sixteen chapters is devoted to the application of 
classroom techniques, as: Motivation; Discipline; The Lecture or Tell- 
ing Method; Habit for Motion; Practice and Drill; Directing the Study 
Process; Socialized Class Procedures; The Project Method; Individual- 
izing Instruction; Measuring the Results of Instruction, etc. 

A mere glance at the above named titles will indicate to the reader 
that the book consists chiefly of a recapitulation of the contents of nu- 
merous similar texts. The discussions likewise are similar to those in 
several books that have been in rather wide use for a number of years. 
In justice to the author, however, it should be mentioned that in these 
discussions he has incorporated the results of some of the latest and most 
comprehensive experiments. ‘These experiments should prove of special 
interest to the teachers in training as well as those in service. They 
should result in the improvement of the technique of teaching. It seems 
most unfortunate to the reviewer that the exercises at the end of each 
chapter are not so constructed as to call for further inquiry and judg- 
ment on the part of the student. The questions are largely based upon 
the contents of the chapter and will, to a large extent, result in repeti- 
tion of what has already been learned in class. 

Pau S. MItiEr 


Human Relations: An Introduction to Sociology, by 
THomas NIxoN CARVER and Henry Bass HALL. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1923, viii 
+ 302 pages. 


The authors of this volume agree in their intense antipathy to any- 
thing that savors of socialism, in their profound confidence in democracy, 
and in their admiration for conventional Americanism. They seem to 
differ somewhat in their conceptions of the means by which ultimate 
social objectives are to be achieved. 

Professor Hall preaches the gospel of conflict, in the evolutionary 
sense of the survival of the fittest. In accordance with the strictest 
Darwinian interpretation he sets up no criterion of fitness, other than 
the ability to survive. The battle belongs to the strong. The victor 
deserves not only the tangible rewards of strength, but the adulation 
of his fellows. The weakling requires nothing of society, or of philan- 
thropy, save to be dragged back into the arena, set upon his feet again, 
and given a chance to renew the struggle. These principles apply to 
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societies as well as to individuals. The goal of social effort is abundance 
of life; the author does not make it clear whether abundance takes 
account of quality or only of quantity. It seems to be a fair inference, 
however, that he would regard a world population of three billion as 
a higher social achievement than one of two billion, regardless of the 
quality of life involved. 

Professor Carver, on the other hand, portrays social success as de- 
pendent upon standards of conduct, devised and enforced by society 
itself. The conflict is not to be free; competition is not to be unrestrained. 
The strong are not to be allowed the unqualified rewards of their superi- 
ority. As between societies, the one with high standards will win out 
in the long run over the one with low standards. Because of the dif- 
ferences in national cultures, Professor Carver does not look hopefully 
upon the prospect of establishing a comprehensive system of international 
limitation of competition in the near future. 

Henry P. FarrcH itp 


The Psychology of the Adolescent, by LetTA S. HoLitNe- 
worTH. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1928, 
220 pages. 


Except perhaps for senility, there is no period of the span of life about 
which we know less than we do about adolescence. Dr. Hollingworth 
contributes in this book a viewpoint on the psychology of the adolescent 
which may be said to be a compendium of present fact and opinion in 
the field. She writes with admirable felicity and clearness in presenting 
her material, which is historical rather than the product of research. 
Despite the possibilities of her subject for emotional and spectacular 
treatment, she preserves a very sane attitude towards the phenomenon 
of adolescence itself and a commendable caution in stating the facts. 
According to the author there are four fundamental hurdles to be taken 
at the adolescent period: psychological weaving or getting away from 
the family, achieving self-support, solving the problem of mating, and 
acquiring a point of view upon life. Failure to take any one of these 
successfully menaces a person with inefficient and inadequate maturity, 
and lays the foundations for insane and delinquent behavior. The public 
ceremonies of tribal life are cited as giving adolescence a fundamental 
meaning and setting the standards of maturity to which we still sub- 
scribe. Maturity is interestingly defined and described by the author. 


The book will serve the purpose of informing teachers and parents, but 
it will disappoint the student of research. Many of the statements 
made by Dr. Hollingworth are the most challenging hypotheses, still to 
be proved by factual data obtained from the study of adolescents while 
they are adolescent. Too much of the material on the subject repre- 
sents the testimony of adults looking back upon adolescence and report- 
Ing it as they think it was. The period needs the same observational 
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and experimental treatment as we are now giving the preschool child. 
Dr. Hollingworth says enough of the importance that attaches to ado- 
lescence to stimulate the necessary gathering of data which alone will 
justify us in taking steps to deal with this interesting but relatively unex- 


plored period of life. 
AcngEs CONKLIN 


The Scientific Habit of Thought, by FREDERICK Barry, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1928, 358 


pages. 

Mr. Barry is of the opinion that the wide interest in scientific matters 
should be encouraged and developed; he believes that this can be done, 
in part, by imparting to the waiting world “the living spirit [of the pro- 
ductive natural scientist] which animates his labor, the instinctive 
philosophy which guides it, or the methods which make it effective.” 

The author proceeds to define science in general, the nature of the 
scientific temperament—so many parts “exceptional obstinacy,” so many, 
“persistence, self-command, and defensive imperturbability”; a generous 
seasoning of impracticability: result, “tough-mindedness—”’ and then 
he concludes the first third of his book with a contrast of the scientific 
habit of thought with metaphysical logic. 

The larger part of the book is given over to a lengthy, and to this 
reader, an unnecessary discussion of the true nature of fact, the recog- 
nizability of fact, the mutability of fact, the scientific method of ascer- 
taining and treating fact, and the “hypothetical approach [of scientific 
knowledge] towards a final stability of form.” The last section of the 
book is an essay on the evolution of mathematical influence upon, and 
the rdle of mathematics in, scientific theory. 

The book is pleasantly discursive and tries to be informal. It will 
not do much for those who are interested in developing a scientific habit 
of thought; they are referred to the joint work of the Columbia asso- 
ciates in philosophy on reflective thinking. 

InvING ASTRACHAN 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, by Douctas A. 
Tuom. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1927, 
350 pages. 

The Problem Child at Home, by Mary B. Saytes. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund Division of Publica- 
tions, 1928, 341 pages. 

Parents on Probation, by Mir1aM VAN Waters. New 
York: The New Republic, Incorporated, 1927, 328 


pages. 
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Speech Training for Children, by MarGArET Gray BLAN- 
TON and SMILEY BLANTON. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company, 1919, 261 pages. 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, by Dr. Thom, who is 
director of the Boston habit clinics, is addressed to parents, as indeed 
are the three books which follow. It deals with the formation of whole- 
some social and emotional habits in average, “normal” children. Among 
the problems discussed are feeding, sleep, enuresis, thumb sucking and 
nail biting, obedience and discipline, anger, fear, jealousy, destructive- 
ness, feelings of inferiority, personality changes following illness, habit 
spasms, delinquency, and sex. There are also chapters on heredity and 
environment, the parent-child relationship, and teacher and pupil. A 
brief bibliography suggests further reading. The author’s treatment of 
habit problems is sane and practical and is simply presented. The book 
should be on all parent-teacher association reading lists. 


The Problem Child at Home might be read with or after Dr. Thom’s 
book. Miss Sayles has presented interesting summaries of cases selected 
from the records of the demonstration child-guidance clinics conducted 
by the Commonwealth Fund. The cases are presented as a concrete 
basis for the discussion of various types of behavior problem. Part I 
deals with the emotional satisfactions which parent and child seek in one 
another—the emotional needs of the child, the satisfaction of normal 
parental love, exaggerated parental love, the impulse to dominate, and 
favoritisms, antagonisms, and jealousies as related to parental satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction. Part II considers the nature of the child, sex, 
child’s obligations to the parent, and ideas concerning heredity. Part 
III consists in discussions of the case narratives. A bibliography is 
appended. 


It is Dr. Van Water’s thesis, in Parents on Probation, that the prob- 
lem child is always the result of problem parents. Her thesis is illus- 
trated by discussion of cases from the juvenile court of Los Angeles 
of which she is referee. The chapter headings indicate something of the 
problems presented; parents or probation, the family in search of a goal, 
problems peculiar to parents, nineteen ways of being a bad parent, some 
modern obstacles to successful parenthood, who is the legal owner of the 
child, leadership, parents and friends, parents in search of education, the 
achievements of parents who have succeeded in changing their attitudes. 
No one will doubt, after reading Dr. Van Water’s interesting discussion, 
that if the school is to attempt the adjustment of the problem child, it 
must also attempt the education of problem parents. The book itself 
will prove helpful in so doing. An annotated bibliography is included. 


Speech Training for Children takes up in a nontechnical way the prob- 
lems involved in forming adequate speech habits in the young child. 
Worked in with the discussion of speech habits are many hints on physical 
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and mental hygiene in general. There is a discussion of unhealthy types 
of speech reaction; with suggestions as to their cause and treatment, 
and consideration of the procedure of home and school in providing 
retraining. Simple exercises are included, with instructions as to their 
use. The book will prove useful when put in the hands of parents to 
whose children the school finds it necessary to give special speech training. 


Harvey W. ZorBAUGH 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Dr. Alonzo F. Meyers, director of teacher training of Ohio University 
at Athens, Ohio, has been appointed director of teacher training in the 
State Department of Education at Hartford, Connecticut. 

Superintendent Carroll G. Ried of the Bridgeport, Connecticut, schools 
has been elected superintendent of the schools of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
to succeed Superintendent W. F. Webster, who retires after many years 
of service in the Minneapolis schools, the last several years as head of 
the system. Mr. Worcester Warren, who was assistant superintendent 
of schools at Bridgeport, has been made superintendent succeeding Mr. 
Ried. 

Dr. Henry Crew, professor of physics at Northwestern University, 
was reélected president of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors at the recent New York meeting. Professor H. C. Warren of 
Princeton was elected vice president to succeed Professor Marion P. 
Whitney of Vassar College. 

Albert L. Colston, principal of the Brooklyn Technical High School, 
was elected president of the newly formed American Association of 
Technical High Schools and Institutes at the recent convention in Detroit. 

Dr. John Shapley, Morse professor of the literature of the arts of 
design at New York University, has been reélected president of the 
College Art Association. 

Mr. E. S. Russell, formerly superintendent of schools at Simsbury, 
Connecticut, has become director of the teacher-training school at New 
Haven. Mr. Paul D. Coltin of Port Arthur, Texas, has succeeded Mr. 
Russell as superintendent. 

Mr. Francis H. Herrick was given a dinner in December commemo- 
rating the fortieth year of his service to Western Reserve University. 

Mr. Robert C. Post succeeded the late Colonel George Harvey to 
the board of trustees of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Edward T. Devinne has been appointed director of the Bellevue- 
Yorkville health demonstration to fill the position left vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Leverett D. Bristol. 

Professor Geoffrey Atkinson was appointed dean of Amherst College 
at a recent meeting of the executive committee of the board of trustees 
to succeed Dean Thomas C. Esty, who resigned. 

Mrs. Dorothy McSparran Arnold has been appointed assistant dean 
of the Washington Square College of New York University. 

Professor Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who is on sabbatical leave this year, sailed on January 10 with Mrs. 
Briggs for several months in Sicily, where he will be engaged in writing. 

Dean William E. Smyser of Ohio Wesleyan University has been 
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granted a leave of absence for the academic year 1929-1930. The leave 
will be the first which Dean Smyser has had in his twenty-eight years 
at Ohio Wesleyan. 


Professor Frank Alfred Golder, of Stanford University, an authority 
on Russia and director of the Hoover War Library, has died at the age 
of fifty-one. 


Professor John Dewey, of Columbia, will leave for Scotland early in 
March to deliver a course of Gifford lectures at the University of 
Edinburgh. Dr. Dewey expects to be abroad for six months. 


According to reports, Mr. Newton D. Baker, of Cleveland, has been 
offered the presidency of Johns Hopkins University, of which institution 
he is one of the trustees. Dr. R. Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford 
University, has received leave of absence from the trustees in order that 
he may accept the secretaryship .of the Department of the Interior in Mr. 
Hoover’s cabinet. 


Carl P. Blackwell on December 10 became dean of agriculture and 
director of the experiment station of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Kent State Normal College, Kent, Ohio, will formally install Dr. 
James O. Engelman as president on March 22 and will at the same time 
dedicate a new training school building and a new library. 


Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, director of Norman Bridge Laboratory 
of the California Institute of Technology, and Dr. Albert A. Michelson, 
professor of physics at the University of Chicago, will receive the gold 
medals awarded by the Society of Arts and Sciences for distinguished 
work in service. 


Dr. Arton Lowe, head of the English department of Miami Univer- 
sity and for many years director of English in the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction, has been chosen director of the sum- 
mer institute of English education of Pennsylvania State College. 


Harvey H. Davis, formerly director of the division of records and 
statistics of St. Louis, Missouri, board of education, has become assistant 
professor in the school administration department of Ohio University. 


William A. Frayer, professor of European history at the University 
of Michigan, has resigned to become president of the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, with headquarters in Newton, Massachusetts. 


Dr. Oliver C. Lockhart, head of the department of economics and 
finance in the University of Buffalo, has been granted leave of absence 
from January, 1929, to January, 1930, to accompany Professor C. W. 
Kemmerer as a member of the Commission of Financial Advisors to the 
Government of China. During his absence Dr. Ralph C. Epstein will be 
acting head of the department. 
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Professor George Herbert Mead, professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been chosen Carns Lecturer before the American 
Philosophical Association for the year 1929. 

Alexander D. Lindsay, master of Balliol College, Oxford, delivered 
the annual Godkin lectures for 1928-1929 at Harvard University on 
February 5 and 7. 

Professor William A. Nitze, chairman of the department of romance 
languages at the University of Chicago, has been elected president of 
the Modern Language Association. Professor Hugo Schilling of the 
University of California is the retiring president. 
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